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TRUTH IN NAMES.—In the recent London 
meeting for Sufferings ‘‘Six Friends were 
tamed to sign a formal protest against the 
registration of the word Quaker as a trade- 
nark for certain intoxicating liquors.’’ 

The word Quaker or Friend, has seemed a 
valuable business asset for the sale of many 
kinds of goods, or to draw patronage to sev- 
wal institutions, educational, financial, or 
benevolent. Although the motive of drawing 
the name down to business uses has been mer- 
cenary, and so conducive to its degradation, 
yet in one sense its trade use has been com- 
plimentary to the reputation of the Society 
for honest goods, genuineness, truth, and all 
grounds of public confidence. We have ques- 
tioned why those who believe in certain other 
professions do not give them such votes of 
confidence as to label their goods ‘‘Catholic 
Oats,’’ ‘‘ Presbyterian Ranges,’’ ‘‘ Methodist 
4xes,’’ etc., as the case may be. 

One fear of doing so may be in the prospect 
of the swift protest which would follow. Cer- 
tainly there is ample occasion for the protest 
made against connecting the name Quaker 
with such a contradiction as intoxicating liq- 
wors are. We have seen other instances 
where the vendors of a base article were 
driven to such untruth to sell it, as to attach 
the word Quaker to its name. But the incon- 
gruity of the terms so exposed the weakness 
of the article which had to call on a strong 
name to cover its infirmity, that it hastened 
its business failure. 

We are not displeased if we still seem to 
be making our name worth something; but 
where its leading doctrine of worship is 
practically eliminated from the conduct of 
meetings for worship, and the label ‘‘Friends’’ 
or “‘Quaker’’ still attached to the goods offer- 
ed of so utterly opposite a kind, we protest 





against the spiritual inconsistency of the name Christ. But similar references to Christ’s 


“*Friends’ service.”’ This is as valid as protest 
against the moral inconsistency of the name 
“‘Quaker whiskey,” or “Christian War.’ 
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William Tallack’s Concern for Friends. 

Since our demurral of week before last in 
regard to a tottering attitude, as of shifting 
from one foot to the other to stand on, be- 
coming increasingly apparent under our name 
in sections once pronounced “‘ evangelical,’’ 
William Tallack’s circular has been received, 
touching what he calls ‘‘a partial reaction in 
the Society of Friends from former evangelical 
doctrine;’’ and also the need for a shepherd- 
ing that shall not be by paid or stated preachers. 

“*It is not for a moment to be understood,’’ 
he says, “‘ that there is an actual rejection of 
what may be termed the primary truths of the 
Gospel. The question is not so much of what 
is said, as of what is so often and so exten- 


sively unsaid. For there does appear to be 
a very regrettable reticence, at least in the 





sufferings and atoning death have become in- 
creasingly inconspicuous in Quaker preaching 
and literature of late years. Yet nothing 
else will supply their place; neither any efforts 
for Philanthropy, Peace, Temperance, or Social 
Reform; nor any sectarian ‘message of Quak- 
erism’ to the world. There is not, and there 
cannot be, any substitute for, or improvement 
upon, the simple Scriptural Gospel of ‘The old, 
old story, of Jesus and his glory, of Jesus and 
his love.’ 

**What is the cause, for example, of the 
vast national blessing of the remarkable de- 
velopment, during the Victorian Era, of spir- 
itual life and religious activity in the great 
Anglican Church, and of the exemplary and 
strenuous labors, both of its Clergy and Laity, 
to alleviate the condition of the most ignorant 


| and destitute classes? It is the striking re- 


vival and increase, in it, of devotion to the In- 
carnation and Cross of Christ, as the Saviour 
from sin and the vindicator of the Divine 
sanctity and of God’s inviolable moral law. 
And similarly in some other Churches. 

** Although the resurrection of the Lord 


quarters alluded to, respecting the supremely | Jesus affords to every Christian the ground of 
fundamental facts of the Deity“and atoning | hope for bis own eternal life and joy, and for 


sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amongst 


the continuing extension of the blessed in- 


some influential Friends there seems to be not | fluences of the Holy Spirit, yet it is em- 


only an habitual avoidance of reference to the 
most precious blood of Christ, but even a dis- 
like tothe term. For instance, one estimable 
Friend, who was recently selected as an ex- 
ponent of Quaker doctrine, publicly expressed 
his objection to that and other sacrificial 
terms, in the chief metropolitan meeting of the 
Society. 

**Now while it is possible to use the word 
‘blood’ with such familiarity, or in such a 
connection, as may legitimately cause a feel- 
ing of repulsion to the hearer, yet,on the other 
hand, that term has the noblest associations 
with the self-sacrifice of martyrs and heroes; 
and in relation to Christ, it brings home to the 
mind an idea of the most intimate possible con- 
tact of God with our humanity, in the greatest 
intensity of its emotions, its weakness, and its 
sufferings. 

“It is most prominent in the New Testa- 
ment, being constantly reiterated by the Apos- 
tles. And not only so, but the most reverent 
and thankful reference to it, constitutes a 
special feature of the life of the Redeemed 
in Heaven, who in prostrate adoration, as- 
cribe praise to their Lord and Saviour—‘ For 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed [literally 
“bought ’’] us to God, by thy blood, out of 
every kindred and tongue, and people and 
nation ’’ (Rev. v: 9). 

“‘The most effective and soul-converting 
preaching, in every Church, gives this prom- 
inence to the Incarnation and the Blood, as 
well as the Resurrection, of the Lord Jesus 


phatically the death and sufferings of Christ 
which constitute the purchase and ground of 
that access to the Divine Spirit of infinite 
purity and patience. And further, the supreme 
sublimity of Divine sympathy with humanity 
was shown in Christ’s ‘tasting death for every 
man’ and even condescending to feel, as we 
do naturally, the very terror and dread of it, 
when, in Gethsemane, He agonizingly yet sub- 
missively prayed, that the cup might, if pos- 
sible, pass from Him. He thus, and so pain- 
fully, ‘became obedient unto death;’ so com- 
plete was his self-humiliation, even to the 
very uttermost for us. 

** Whilst there has been, in the Society of 
Friends, latterly, a decided revival of interest 
in social and temporal questions, there does not 
appear to have been any corresponding re- 
vival in reference to the Evangelical and 
Eternal aspects of religion. Rather the re- 
verse. And this apparent retrogression has 
taken place in conjunction with a recently 
increased profession of greater spirituality 
than other Churches ! 

‘* But what is true spirituality, in religion? 
Is it not to be tested by personal love of God 
in Christ and of humanity for his sake? And 
the chief source of that love has always been, 
the love of God in the supreme sacrifice of the 
cross. One wonderful verse, in the New Tes- 


tament, at once comprehensively describes the 
mode of the incarnation, the nature and op- 
eration of the atonement and the necessary 
character of Christian preaching—‘God was 
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in Christ; reconciling the world unto Himself; 
not imputing their trespasses unto them; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconcilia- 
tion’ (2 Cor. v: 19). 

“*This does not teach a Gospel of wrath, 
or of a God of terror, as too much of quasi- 
‘Evangelicalism ’ has so often done. It does 
not ‘ deal damnation round the land.’ Yet it 
proclaims the necessity of a union between in- 
finite pardon and infinite holiness. 

And it is eternity which involves the special 
value and operation of this great salvation 
the long and vast eternal ages, of which we 
hear and think so little, compared with our 
interest in the affairs and pleasures of this 
brief mortal life. To ‘God in Christ’ belong 
alone ‘the issues from death,’ and from loss 
hereafter. And in eternity is mainly in- 
volved the importance, and the results, of the 
forgiveness of our gins, through the infinite 
merits and worth of Christ’s most precious 
offering of himself for us. 

“*It is only through the cleansing efficacy and 
sin-covering power [and coming under the 
power] of that sublime offering that we, with 
our cold and unclean hearts, may obtain access 
to the awful purity of God’s ‘great white 
Throne.’ ; 

“*And no modern intellectual systems, no 
developments of doctrine, or exegesis, can 
afford more real spiritual power than ‘the 
simplicity that is in Christ,’ even the sim- 
plicity of the Four Gospels and the Epistles 
and Psalms, in conjunction with fervent prayer, 
on the part both of individuals and congrega- 
tions. 

**And for all of us, whether individual 
Christians, or Churches, there may often be 
advantage in looking away, even from [the 
great historic] leaders to the one and only 
Divine Head of the Universal Church, and in 
seeking to realize the position of the three 
apostles on the mountain, when ‘they saw no 
man; save Jesus only.’ ”’ 


His second topic, ‘* Extinct or Dying Meet- 
ings,’’ refers to and stated ‘‘pastors’’ not 
being a true remedy : 


“‘The Friends in the Western States have 
endeavored,’’ he observes, ‘‘and with con- 
siderable success, to check such a process, by 
the adoption of what is there termed ‘The 
Pastoral System,’ under which certain Friends 
are engaged as salaried preachers and organ- 
izers. This has certainly helped to maintain 
and even extend the numerical strength of 
the Society there. It has tended -to call out 
and unite the good efforts of the Friends 
scattered over rural districts, in particular. 
It has secured much systematic local effort 
for temperance and other social reforms, to- 
gether with increased evangelization. But, 
at the same time, it is admitted by American 
Friends themselves, that in some cases, it 
has had a regrettable tendency to interfere 
with, or set aside, the long-established free 
exercise of the ministry by unpaid speakers, 
and also unduly to shorten or even abolish 
those periods of silent devotion which are so 
helpful to our worship, as well as character- 
istic, hitherto, of the Society’s religious gath- 
erings. 

“‘English Friends, generally, are not pre- 
pared for such a ‘pastoral system,’ nor is it 
desirable that they should be. But at the 


same time, it is a matter of life and death, 
for many of their own meetings, that some 
more effectual aid should be rendered, in 
various ways, than is now available, or at all 
likely to be, under existing conditions. There 
is a special value in unpaid service to the 
Church; but the changed aspects of modern 
life, the exigencies of business and social en- 
gagements, and the constantly extending areas 
of large cities, render impossible in many 
cases, any adequate supply of that service, 
which formerly, was willingly furnished by 
Friends to one another and to the Society, and 
which is still indispensable, in some way.”’ 
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He then suggests as a remedy the appoint- 
ment of ‘‘district helpers’’ for some of the 
larger meetings and for groups of smaller 
ones, it being clearly understood that these 
are not appointed as preachers, or as having 
any authority over the church. The taking 
up of time away from other business, which 
these services and visitations would involve, 
would necessitate a maintenance from the 
funds of the meeting or from vuluntary con- 
tributions. 
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That there should be more helpers among 
our membership is obvious,and that all should 
be such is pointed out by the apostle, “‘ all 
the members having the same care one of an- 
other.’’ In default of this many meetings 
have had recourse to committees of one, called 
pastors, to do the shepherding work for them. 
This can hardly be the Master’s intention, 
that the members should so excuse themselves 
for business reasons, and do their shepherd- 
ing by proxy. It denotes the encroachment 
of worldliness, the exactions of keeping up 
style and the departure from simplicity of 
life, that the superfluity of the demands of 
living absorb men’s and women’s time in 
modern society, to the extent that they must 
forego the blessing of mutual shepherding 
and care, and transfer the duty to one whose 
time must be paid for. The payment of a 
general caretaker for members would not be 
in itself a breach of principle, where we thus 
exclude his earning his family’s maintenance 
otherwise: but when we bring in stated preach- 
ing as a part of his duty, or make his pastoral 
care incidental to his preaching service, and 
the preaching is that without which we would 
not hire him, then the unsoundness is en- 
tered into of giving and taking money for 
what should be the pure inspirations of the 
Divine spirit, freely received of Him to be 
freely given forth. The insisting that pastors 
shall be preachers and preachers pastors, is 
joining together that which the Lord often 
keeps asunder. The gift for the one service is 
often not found a gift for the other. Let the 
preaching be made to appear distinct and un- 
paid in money, whatever may be done for the 
constantly employed committee of one. But 
the lodging of the duty of the many members 







































































in a paid substitute, is a confession of weak. 
ness in a worldly-employed membership, 

A committee of salaried “* helpers,”’—mory 
than one—would have this same questionable 
savor. It is “‘a matter of life and death” 
to meetings, not that visiting helpers should 
be hired, but that there should be no need of 
hiring them; that, in a true primitive Christi. 
anity revived, all the members should haye 
“*the same care one of another.’’ Where we 
disregard this plain duty and interest, we are 
practically creating a demand in some to clamor 
for the pastorate system. We are practically 
laying the conditions both of a resorting to 
churches where apparent personal sympathy is 
provided for, and ¢he conditions for those 
who remain in our organization to bring in a 
ministry changed in principle, and so getting 
a Society changed in principle, and unentitled 
to its title. 

Agents for the solicitation of numbers are 
not ‘‘a matter of life and death ’’ to the So 
ciety. Numbers of a slightly convinced sort 
and needing entertainment or coddling to hold 
them, may be a matter of death to the Society, 
but nothing can be a matter of life to it, but 
Life—not the life of proxies and substitutes, 
but life in ‘all the members having the same 
care one of another,’’ bearing one another’s 
burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 

As regards the supposed reaction from evan- 
gelical doctrine, it is well to have been warned; 
and we regret when any cannot stand on what 
Christ did for us without us and in what He 
by his Spirit does for us within us, with equal 
firmness, as doctrines equally precious and 
agreeing in one. 





LoG-BoOKS ON THE VOYAGE OF LIFE.—It is 
customary for masters of ships to keep a regu- 
lar journal, called their Log-book, of the 
ship’s course, locality, the weather encoun- 
tered, the direction of the wind, the speed 
made, the ships spoken, icebergs seen, land 
sighted, and all particulars essential to the 
history of the voyage. 

Many Christians also have undertaken the 
keeping up of log-books or diaries of their 
spiritual history, partly to promote their own 
watchfulness of ‘‘ the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth,’’ to cultivate a spirit of acknowl- 
edgment of mercies received, of dangers es- 
caped, of assaults overcome, of consignments 
of duty taken on or delivered, of rewards of 
peace, of heavens beclouded or waves tem- 
pestuous from unfaithfulness ; partly for the 
honor of Truth in their experience, and partly 
for the instruction of their successors in the 
voyage of life. These accounts later on be- 
came interesting reading to those who en- 
deavor to ‘‘follow the same rule, and mind 
the same thing.’’ 


A sailor might be so unwise as to follow 
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yith servile minuteness the movements of 

gme famous captain’s log-book, and so come 
to grief. He might steer out to sea, and then 
sith book before him carefully set his sails 
the way the former captain had them, only to 
fod that the wind then prevailing swings his 
gils quite otherwise, and the current drifts 
ina different direction, quite another tide is 
g,and another face of the sky. To point his 
ik just as the old captain had it in that 
got means shipwreck and faithwreck on the 
yarest rocks. He soon learns that the most 
aperienced seaman’s log-book, for matters of 
jetail, cannot be for all conditions the sole 
nile of faith and practice. The swift inward 
sitness of a judgment given for the moment 
nust speak to his present condition. A voyage 
an make a log-book, but a log-book cannot 
make a voyage. 

What is the use then of the old diary? 
Yoch every way, to the student of general 
laws of winds and currents, tides and weather, 
gecimens of memorial brought up by sound- 
ings from the bottom of the sea, the floatings 
athe surface from the north and the south. 
And the old record is of use to the present 
saman to show the need of faithfulness to 
every veering of the wind and tide of a greater 
power whose direction we cannot control. It 
shows how watchful the old captain was of 
the influences aboard and abroad, how he 
trimmed his sails to the movings of that 
which bloweth where it listeth, and took note 
of the mercies new every morning, how he 
avoided loss of time through drifting, or a 
set-back by a contrary wind which by a little 
tum of wisdom he turned to a forwarding 
help. It shows the importance of observing 
the currents of the pilgrim’s life,and minding 
the light, and watching the compass. 

As the writer of the log-book was wise 
for his conditions, so we are to imitate him 
in being wise for ours. His own special con- 
ditions we cannot imitate, for they may never 
be reproduced in our experience. But we can 
emulate his faithfulness to the light which 
rules by day for sight and latitude, and the 
light which rules by night for guidance and 
longitude. The findings of our compass may 
be changed in direction from his at any given 
hour, but we are to watch our compass of 
conscience as closely as he watched his, and 
be guided by its pointings. 

The spiritual navigator gets his sailing di- 
rections from above, and by his chart and 
compass on board. He gets illustrations of 
faithfulness to those directions from the jour- 
nals of predecessors in the voyage, and en- 
couragement or warning by their experiences. 
But he cannot duplicate the exact lines of 
their individual experience, which will proba- 
bly seldom or ever fall to another in the same 
Way. The precise proceeding which was of 


the inspiration of life to a seer, may be found 
the bondage of the letter to a mere imitator. 
The Captain of his salvation must be received, 
like the breathings of wind from heaven, in 
the way of his coming to each state and con- 
dition. 
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If thy Brother Offend Thee. 


The question has been often raised ‘‘ What 
should a Christian do in the case of injuries 
and offences?’’ And, from much of our con- 
duct, one might suppose that the proper an- 
swer is, “* Brood over it. Think about your 
grievance as much as you can, and see how 
much pain and misery you can get out of it, 
and how much anger and hatred you can stir 
up in yourself.’" Have you ever noticed that 
some of us try to see how much suffering we 
can get out of a slight? Do you not know 
people that are happiest when they are mis- 
erable — people that have nursed their old 
grievances until they have come to love them, 
and would feel a sense of bereavement if they 
were removed? That is a strange sort of 
pride which makes us cling to wounded feel- 
ings and delight to display them to our friends. 

Many of our grievances are like cinders that 
get in the eye on railway trains. They cause 
little trouble if let alone, but they set up 
considerable inflammation if diligently rubbed. 

What shall a Christian do with a grievance? 
Shall I say, ‘‘Tell everybody you meet, es- 
pecially your friends, about it. And be sure 
that in telling it you make your enemy ap- 
If your 


pear in as bad light as possible. 
friend doesn’t see the offence in the same 


light that you do, add to it a little. Be sure 
to make him take your side against your of- 
fender, even if you have to strain a point 
about the offence in order to do it. You 
will observe that new features will occur to 
you as you repeat the story and some of your 
friends will give you additional information, 
so that by the time you have told it a dozen 
times you will have thoroughly convinced your- 
self that your enemy is a very bad man.”’ 

Aside from the injury we do ourselves by 
such a course, we are likely to harm both our 
enemy and our friends. It is very difficult to 
report an injury that another has done us 
without exaggeration ; and to lie about even 
an enemy is to sin against him. If our lie is 
believed, we hurt the man who listens to us 
also, for it is a serious wrong unjustly to 
break down any man’s confidence in another. 

What shall a Christian do with a griev- 
ance? ‘‘Ignore it.’’ 

In many cases, probably in most, that is the 
right answer. Half the time, if we knew all 
the truth, we would know that no offence was 
intended, and all will come right by simply 
overlooking the apparent injury. Often the 
friend who made the offensive remark made it 
under circumstances which, if we knew, would 
put it in an entirely different light to that in 
which it was reported to us. He was proba- 
bly joking, or he was provoked by something 
he had heard that we had said about him, or 
he used a word thoughtlessly or without in- 
tending the meaning that we give it. 

We will seldom make a mistake, when we 
hear of an offensive remark made by a friend, 
if we think of the numerous kind things he 
had said and done, the friendly attitude he 


has maintained till this time, and forget at 
once the slight wrong. It shows a woful state 
of selfishness in us that one offence should 
make a deeper impression than a hundred 
kindnesses. 

But sometimes the wrong is so grave, and 
its influences so much farther reaching than 
to ourselves personally, that it cannot be over- 
looked. What then is to be done? Jesus 
tells us, ‘‘Tell thy brother his fault, and if 
he repents, forgive him.”’ 

We shall need to be careful, in going to a 
brother that has wounded us, to go in a spirit 
that will help him to repent and amend. Hav- 
ing sunk all feelings of personal revenge out 
of sight, we should go to him with the sin- 
cere purpose to save him. We should show 
him fairly and gently wherein he has wronged 
us, not exaggerating the offence, in order 
that he may see the wrong, acknowledge it 
and offer a proper apology. Often in stating 
our grievance, we err in expressing it in such 
language as makes it hard for our offender to 
acknowledge his wrong-doing. We should 
make it as easy as possible for the brother 
who has wronged us to set himself right. “*If 
he hear thee thou hast gained thy brother,’’ 
and this should be largely our object in going. 

If the offence was of such nature that 
others knew of it, and were affected by it, 
there is additional reason for trying to bring 
the offending brother to repentance; for a 
public wrong that is not publicly acknowl- 
edged and repented of has a harmful effect 
upon the whole community. 

This rule of Jesus is not often followed, but 
when it is it rarely fails. Ninety-nine times 
in every hundred it will succeed in bringing 
about a reconciliation between as faulty men 
as weare. Noman is all bad; there is enough 
good in him to respond to the Christly rule of 
love if you will try it on him. 

If our mission to our brother succeeds in 
bringing him to repentance, our duty becomes 
plain. We must forgive him. And there must 
not be a stingy, grudging forgiveness, but one 
word that is cheerful, hearty and royal. We 
must make the brother feel that it will be our 
pleasure to blot the offence from our memory 
forever. The remark that we sometimes hear 
should never be made, namely, “‘I forgive, 
but [ do not forget.’’ Commonly it means, “‘1 
do not forgive at all. 1 have gone through a 
mock forgiveness, and down in my heart I 
still cherish the recollection of the wrong.’’ 

Our forgiveness should be as fine and free 
as God’s, of whom it is said, ‘‘As far as the 
‘ast is from the West, so far hath he removed 
our transgressions from us.’’ 

What a society we would have if God’s sons 
lived up to the royal law of the kingdom!—H. 
S. Bradley, Atlanta, Ga. 


A MAN is not sent to preach because he has 
the truth on his lips, but because he is clothed 
with power to so declare it that men will listen 
and repent. Most of your hearers are informed 
of the truths which we state, but true ministry 
must make them feel the truth. 

THE future destiny of this nation must de- 
pend largely upon the moral platform which 
young women occupy, and the height to which 
they elevate the standards of purity, temper- 
ance and Christianity. Susannah E, Peck, 
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pit Review of the Progress of Religious 
Liberty in Modern History to the Rise 
of the Society of Friends. 
Continued from page 283. 

Acry for reform was ‘heard at first almost 
gudible, but slowly and surely growing louder 
gih each fresh aggression of king or priest, 
gas the gross corruption of the Church, 
gorst of all of Rome, was spread abroad, until 
ie greater part of Europe was on the brink 
sfthat great revolution, civil and religious, 
atof which down-trodden humanity slowly 
gose chastened by persecution, to regain the 
state from which it had fallen. For centuries 
the people had been crying to the Church for 
read, and had been receiving in place thereof 
sstone; had called upon their rulers for 
quality before the law, and been met with 
nbuff and fresh calls for service and taxes to 
the crown, and fees and tithes for the Church. 

But, as between the Church and the state, 
the people could see that while oppressed by 
both, the former did yield some form of equiv- 
dent in return for what they surrendered to 
it, whilst the latter did not. As is well 
inown, the revolt began in Germany. These 
yords of a contemporary writer, himself a 
(atholic, well depict the situation. 

“Tsee that we can scarcely get anything 
from Christ’s ministers but for money; at 
baptism money, at bishoping money, at mar- 
riage money, for confession money—no, not 
extreme unction without money! They will 
ring no bells without money, no burial in the 
church without money; so that it seemeth 
that Paradise is shut up from them that have 
wmoney. The rich is buried in the church, 
the poor in the churchyard. The rich man may 
marry with his nearest kin, but the poor not 
%, albeit he be ready to die for love of her. 
The rich may eat flesh in Lent, but the poor 
may not, albeit fish perhaps be much dearer. 
The rich man may readily get indulgences, 
but the poor none, because he wanteth money 
topay for them.” From another source we 
have evidence as to the galling nature of the 
large and small tithes demanded of the peas- 
at. ‘‘They have their tenth part of all the 
corn, meadows, pasture, grass, wood, colts, 
talves, lambs, pigs, geese, chickens. Over 
and beside the tenth part of every servant’s 
wages, wool, milk, honey, wax, cheese and 
butter; yea, and they look so narrowly after 
their profits that the poor wife must be count- 
able to them for every tenth egg, or else she 
getteth not her rights at Easter, and shall be 
taken as a heretic.”’ 

Throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
axteenth centuries, many uprisings of the 
peasantry took place against their feudal lords 
for a redress of the humiliating wrongs which 
they had so long suffered; but these, with the 
totable exception of that in Switzerland, were 
tot successful, though serving to keep alive 
inthe mind of the people the sense of their 
grievances until the right time for their de- 
livery should come. Great revolutions are 
ever either sudden or spontaneous; their 
causes often lie deep, and a long train is laid 
the pent-up dynamic idea which is, when 
the train is fired, to produce the astounding 
results which cause the weak and oppressed 
rejoice, the strong, and yet anxious, to 
@ courage, and the oppressor to tremble. 
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When we think of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion one name alone is too apt to arise before 
us—that of Luther. Let us not forget the 
others who paved the way for it and helped 
to secure its success. Worthy of high men- 
tion is that little coterie of men, known as the 
Oxford Reformers, who, catching the spirit 
of the Revival of Learning from Florence, had 
already done a work in England which had en- 
gaged the attention of Christendom. John 
Colet by his lectures to the students assembled 
from throughout Europe, laid bare the immor- 
ality of the Roman hierarchy. ‘* Whereas,” 
says he, ‘‘if the clergy lived in the love of 
God and their neighbors, how soon would their 
true piety, religion, charity, goodness towards 
men, simplicity, patience, tolerance of evil, con- 
jure evil with good! How would it stir up the 
minds of men everywhere to think well of the 
Church of Christ.” Under Colet’s influence 
came More, who in his book Utopia shows full 
well how he had caught the spirit of the new 
era,—that governments and nations exist for 
the common weal, and that full religious tolera- 
tion should be allowed. Nor must we forget 
Erasmus, who by the unanswerable satire of 
one class of his writings brought such deser- 
ved ridicule alike upon monk, pope, and scho- 
lastic theologian, and by his translation of the 
New Testament—the most influential book of 
the period—presented to the reader with all 
the freshness of the original a living picture 
of Christ and his apostles; and thus paved the 
way for future editions in the common tongue 
of each country, which ultimately brought to 
pass the desire of Erasmus expressed in his 
own preface,—‘‘I wish that even the weakest 
woman should read the Gospels, should read 
the epistles of Paul; and I wish that they were 
translated into all languages, so that they might 
be read and understood not only by Scots and 
Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. | 
long that the husbandman should sing portions 
of them to himself as he follows the plow, 
that the weaver should learn them to the tune 
of his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile 
with their stories the tedium of his journey.” 

As between the Reformation in England and 
that in Germany and Switzerland, we must 
recognize two points of difference; first, Eng- 
land was a compact nation, where king and 
parliament acted together in securing the 
transfer of ecclesiastical headship from the 
pope to the crown, while in the other two 
countries named there was a splitting-up into 
parties, ending in civil war; secondly, while in 
these latter countries the great religious move- 
ment proceeded, and eventually caused the 
political revolution, in England the political 
change came first, and the revolution in doc- 
trine and mode of worship long afterwards. 
It was not a religious cause that led to the 
separation of England from Rome but a politi- 
cal one. History affords no more striking 
example of the power of self interest to 
change man’s attitude towards even the great 
questions that agitate their age and country 
than that presented by Henry VIII of England, 
who at one time is such a stout defender of 
the pope as to receive from that dignitary the 
title of ‘‘Defender of the Faith,” a little 
later, under the impulse of an ambitious de- 
sire to secure his throne and dynasty against 
those conditions which in other nations had 
rendered so precarious the royal succession, 


divorced his queen, Catharine of Aragon, with- 


out the sanction of the pope (which sanction 
it is but just to say he had long sought in 
vain), and by one stroke not only sets aside 
the divine pretention of the papal authority 
but precipitates before the whole of Europe 
the attitude of a great monarch towards the 
one great question of the hour—the real au- 
thority of the pope, not only in things spirit- 
ual but even in some things temporal, wherein 
the growing assumptions of Rome were not 
only questioned but even resisted by men who 
had the temerity to assert their convictions 
in an age when bigoted intolerance on the one 
hand and blind superstition on the other held 
check upon human progress. 

Already had Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
(1592), hazarded his life, as against the Pope, 
for the sake of the religious freedom of the 
Fatherland, and, for that, all Christendom. 
He had presented the whole issue regarding 
that whereby men’s minds and consciences 
were enslaved. Listen once more to the clos- 
ing words of his memorable speech at Worms: 
**For | believe things contrary to the Pope 
and Councils, because it is as clear as day that 
they have often erred. I am bound by the 
Scriptures which | have quoted; my conscience 
is submissive to the word of God; therefore I 
may not, and will not, recant, because to act 
against conscience is unholy and unsafe. So 
help me God, Amen.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


In Bruce’s Travels there is an account of 
Gragne, a Moor, who was fighting against the 
King of Abyssinia, David III., and tried to in- 
timidate him by a message that he (David) 
might see that he was fighting against God, 
exhorting him to be wise, and make his peace 
in time, which he (Gragne) would grant on 
the condition of getting David’s daughter in 
marriage, and he would then withdraw his 
army; otherwise he would never leave Abys- 
sinia till he had reduced it to a condition of 
producing nothing but grass. But King David, 
nothing daunted, returned him for answer 
that he (Gragne) was an infidel and a blas- 
phemer, used as an instrument to chastise him 
and his people for their many sins; and it was 
his duty to bear the correction patiently; but 
that it would soon happen, when this just pur- 
pose was answered, that he (Gragne) would 
be destroyed and all those with him, as such 
wicked instruments had always been, and that 
he (David) the King, and Abyssinia, his king- 
dom, would be preserved as a monument of 
the mercy of God, who never entirely forsook 
his people, though he might chastise them. 

N. B.—In a battle in 1543 Gragne was shot 
by a Portugese soldier in the army of Claudius, 
David’s son. 

David, tho’ suffering great trials, was pre- 
served to a natural death. 


“IDO NOT FRUSTRATE THE GRACE OF 
GOD " (Gal. ii: 21.) 
How can I bring to nothing that which is, 
Or stem the tide of ocean’s mighty roar, 
Or move the cloud-banks in their deep repose, 
Unlock the treasures of the friendly wind? 
Can I dispel the rising morning joy, 
Make void the evening in the sunset glow? 
In agony colossal. I must plead, 
The right comes ever from the living Christ. 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
























For * THE FRIEND.” 
Merle d’Aubigne’s Testimony for Peace. 
As Exemplified in the Pages of his “History of the 
Reformation.” 


(Continued from page 285.) 


The narrative of d’Aubigné, leaving Luther 
under condemnation for heresy, and under the 
ban of the Empire, as the outcome of the Diet 
of Worms, turns for the while from Germany 
to consider the Reformation movement in 
Switzerland, of which Ulric Zwingle was des- 
tined to become the most prominent figure. 
At the early age of twenty-two (in 1507), 
Zwingle was ordained by the Bishop of Con- 
stance to be priest of Glaris, in the east side 
of Switzerland. What d’Aubigné says of the 
military environment of the young priest, as 
also of the martial attitude of the prelates to 
whose cause he became at the first attached, 
may serve to explain in a measure how it 
happened that Zwingle, a little later, should 
have had recourse to the sword. 

**A passion for war at that time disturbed 
the quiet valleys of Glaris. There dwelt in 
those valleys whole families of heroes . 2 
whose blood had been shed on the field of 
battle. The elder warriors were accustomed 
to recount to youths ever ready to listen to 
such recitals, the events of the wars of Bur- 
gundy and Suabia,the battles of St.James and 
of Ragaz. But, alas,it was no longer against 
the enemies of their liberty that these martial 
shepherds took arms. They might be seen at 
the bidding of the King of France, of the Em- 
peror, of the Duke of Milan, or of the Pope, 
descending like an avalanche from the Alps, 
and rushing with the noise of thunder against 
the trained soldiers of the plain.”’ 

The Swiss Cardinal, Schinner, seconding the 
designs of Pope Julius II,succeeded in uniting 
the whole Swiss Confederation with the policy 
of that ambitious pontiff. Zwingle thereupon 
connected himself with the Cardinal,and thus 
became identified with the Romanist party. 
Then came the invasion of Italy by the French 
army of Francis the First (1515),and although 
Zwingle sought to dissuade his countrymen 
from participating in the strife, yet he went 
on with them to the fray. 

“*All ears were closed,’’ says the relator, 
‘against the accents of concord, peace and 
submission. The overpowering eloquence of 
the Cardinal Schinner electrified the Confed- 
erates, and made them rush impetuously to 
the fatal plains of Marignan. The flower of 
the Swiss youth perished. Zwingle, who had 
failed in his attempts to avert these calami- 
ties, exposed himself in the cause of Rome to 
the greatest danger. His hand grasped a 
sword! Melancholy mistake of Zwingle! He, 
a minister of Christ, more then once forgot 
that it was his duty to fight only with the 
weapons of the Spirit, and he was doomed to 
see accomplished in his own case in a most 
striking manner the prophecy of the Lord, 
They that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.”’ 

Zwingle being resident at Zurich (1520) and 
preaching in the cathedral there, drew large 
audiences to listen to his new interpretation 
of the Christian faith, the same essentially as 
that declared the same year in Germany, by 
Luther. There was but seven weeks’ differ- 
ence in the ages of the two reformers, both 
being in their thirty-sixth year, yet they had 


tude arose to heaven. 
Nicholas Hageus, in a letter written from Lu- 
cerne, quoted by d’Aubigné, “‘has heretofore 
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neither met nor had they corresponded. ‘‘He 
has led to Christ,’’said Zwingle, of his brother 
of Wittemberg, “‘many more souls than I— 
be it so. 
that of Christ, whose soldier I am, and who 
alone is my head. 


Yet will I bear no other name than 


Never has a single line 
been addressed by me to Luther, or by Luther 


tome. And why? that it might be manifest to 


all how uniform is the testimony of the Spirit 


of God, since we, who have had no communi- 
cation with each other, agree so closely in the 
doctrine of Christ.’’ 


Many strangers from every canton, who 


came to Zurich, either to attend the Diet of 


the Cantons, or for other purposes, embraced 
the new doctrines, and carried the precious 


seeds of truth into all the valleys of Switzer- 


land. From populous cities and from hamlets 
hidden in the glen, one cry of rejoicing grati- 
**Switzerland,’’ wrote 


given birth to many a Cesar, and Scipio, and 
srutus; but scarcely could she number among 


her offspring one or two to whom Christ was 
truly known, and who had learned to nourish 
souls with the Divine word instead of doubtful 
disputations. 
given to Switzerland Zwingle for a preacher, 
and Myconius for a professor, religion and 
sacred literature are reviving in the midst of 
us. 


Now that Divine Providence has 


0 happy Helvetia, wouldst thou only rest 
from war, satisfied with the glory thou hast 


already won in arms, and cultivate in future 


that truer glory which follows in the train of 
righteousness and peace!”’ 


Two years later there was very serious 


discord between the cantons, following a de- 


feat of the Swiss and Papal troops in Italy. 
Zwingle keenly felt the calamity, and, not the 
less so,that his countrymen should hire them- 
selves out as mercenaries. At once he ad- 
dressed a letter to the canton of Schwitz to 
dissuade the citizens of that state from en- 
gaging again in foreign service. With the 
warmth of a true-hearted Switzer, he wrote: 
“* Your ancestors contended with their enemies 
in defence of their liberties; but never did 
they imbrue their hands in Christian blood. 
These foreign wars bring upon our country in- 
calculable evils. The anger of God descends 
upon the States, and Swiss liberty is almost 
lost between the interested caresses and mor- 
tal hatred of foreign Princes.”’ 


While these events were happening, Luther 
was in confinement in the old castle of Wart- 
burg, whither he had been taken by retainers 
of his friend the Elector of Saxony, to insure 
his safety upon leaving Worms for Wittenberg. 
Being under the ban of the Empire, it was law- 
ful for any one who met him to seize his per- 
son. At the end of a year, during which he 
was occupied with his translation of the Scrip- 
tures into his native language, he escaped from 
his place of friendly detention, and was fa- 
vored to reach Wittemberg in safety. Writing 
to the Elector Frederick he said, that if he 
knew the latter could or would take up his 
defence, he would not come to Wittemberg. 
No secular sword, he reiterated, can advance 
this cause; and God must do all. He who has 
the most faith, has the most availing defence. 


In the course of a feeling address upon the 


First-day following his return to the univer- 


| sity town, he declared again: 






I will not constrain any one: for faith ig 
voluntary act. 
ready done. 

gences, and Papists; but without violence o 
tumult. I brought’ forward God’s Word, | 
preached and wrote, and there | stopped . . 
Had I appealed to force, Germany might hay 
been deluged with blood. But what would hay 
been the consequence? 
of soul and body. Accordingly I kept quiet 
and let the Word [of Truth] run through the 
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length and breadth of the land.’’ i 
In seven of the cities of Germany, ther uk 
were fifty-eight editions of the New Tests. a 
ment issued in the eleven years from 1522t) By m 
1533. Says d’Aubigné of this work, so pro Bon 
motive of the general peace: “‘It wrought ay int 
entire change in the aspect of society, not rat 
alone in the priest’s presbytery, not merely in in dis 
the monk’s cell and the noble’s closet, but BF cor 
more than this, in the interior of the dwell. ip W 
ings of the nobles, citizens and peasantry, eat 
When Christians began to read the Bible ip To 
their families, Christianity [as outwardly mani- BF sont 
fested] itself underwent a palpable change, bons 
Thence ensued changed habits — improved 9 ja 
morals-— other conversations—in short, a new § js oy 
life. With the publication of the New Testa Bf i. 
ment, it seemed as if the Reformation passed ai 
the threshold of the college and took its § 4 j 
proper place at the hearths of the people.” on 
(To be continued.) star 
TN naar back 
Science and Industry. tnt 
By means of the hydroscope, an ingenious 9 ™t 
instrument, the human eye can view the ocean T 
depths and clearly distinguish objects a mile 9 i. 
below the surface. 2 
n0 
This is a time when much tropical and semi f limi 
tropical fruit is eaten. Perhaps few of those § ™ 
who partake of it imagine that the United § ™% 
States imports fruit each day amounting onan § "e 
average to a million dollars. . 
Japanese soldiers are fed on rice, salted fish, § "8 
dried seaweed, and pickled plums. When they I 
are on a campaign they are allowed meat, but pet 
rarely eat it. In the navy, however, ratios § ™ 
of meat are served. “ 
It is said that electric dynamos run % the 
smoothly that they waste only five per cent. in tiv 
friction. If we could manage our lives soa § © 
to waste no more than five per cent. of ou § 
strength in friction of worry, fretting or an 9" 
iety, we would be far greater blessings to the §™* 
world and would make far more of our lives. ie 
CANNED Bip.es.—Where do all the old tin § 
cans go to? In reality a good many of them 0 
go to Germany and France, to be rolled flat ii 
and cut up into a great variety of toys an §* 
Christmas tree ornaments. In the far Bast §™ 
the poor people find many odd uses for the §® 
empty tins, from drinking cups to shingles. uf 
A certain sized cracker can, known in Eng- ie 
land as a “‘two-pound biscuit tin,”’ is espece §™ 
ally prized by the natives of tropical Africa 9% 
where ‘‘moths and rust,’’ or, rather, ants and 
mildew, corrupt things very rapidly. The pee 
ple of Uganda use these tins to preserve th " 
books given to them by missionaries from th . 
attacks of insects. , 





In this manner many# 
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Red Cross Society through the French Minister at 
Seoul. 


Guadalupe Rosillo,a Mexican woman who is 
totally blind, sells Bibles for the American Bible 
Society in Mexico. She goes from house to house 


led by her little six-year-old son; last year she 
sold nearly one thousand Spanish Testaments, be- 
side Bibles and separate gospels. 


Pastor Conwell, of the Temple College Baptist 
Church, in Philadelphia, has a way of saying that 
the Church is in these days being swamped and 
buried by the institutions it has created—the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’sassociations, the 
hospitals and asylums. 


A memorial to John Wesley is to be placed in 
Christ Church, Savannah. Wesley, although the 
founder of Methodism, was himself a priest of the 
English Church and exercised his ministry in that 
parish 166 years ago, and all his life long re- 
mained in the communion and ministry of the 
Anglican Church. 


Professor E. Charlton Black in his suggestive 
talk on * Modern Fiction,” at the ministers’ meet- 
ing in Boston, deplored “the conventional yet in- 
sidious portrayal of current vices, with its accom- 
panying subversion of moral order.” He also de- 
plored the popularity of a cheap class of so-called 
“religious” literature. 


In Austria the Bible is sold in twenty distinct 
tongues, in Russia in fifty and in Africa in eighty- 
one. Financially the cost of issuing the Bible in 
some instances has been very heavy. Dr. Morri- 
son’s translation of the Chinese Bible represented 
an expenditure of $50,000, Carey's Serampon ver- 
sions $150,000 and the Malagasi revision an outlay 
of $15,000. 

The Churchman says that Bishop Brown, of Ar- 
kansas, though a comparative stranger, in the 
South, claims to represent it; but when asked to 
name a single bishop—in the long line from Atkin- 
son to Dudley among the departed or among the 
living from Virginia to Texas—who ever advocated 
the avenging of one crime by another, he was un- 
. able to name one. 

The Independent published last week a decidedly 
unique paper under the title of “Why I Gave Up 
the Ministry.” The author seems to think that 
those men who are busiest in the ministry to-day 
are busy only in doing things which lie wholly out- 
side the work to which they were ordained. But 
on perusing his article we can agree with Dean 
Robbins, who says “ that the distinctively spiritual 
aspect of life seems never to have dawned on the 
young minister.” 


At last we are getting at the cause of the native 
uprising in German West Africa, and we find that 
it is much the same as has occasioned Indian out- 
breaks in this country—the ill-treatment of the | 
natives by white men. The cruelties of Prince von | 
Arenburg there were atrocious and explain every- 
thing. And now, convicted on a first trial for 
murdering a native, he has been acquitted on a 
second trial on the ground of insanity. But the 
insanity seems to have been moral. 


That there has been a marked increase in crime | 
and criminal tendencies among all classes and that | 
this condition has been due to semi-corscious sug- 
gestions from various causes, among them the vul- 
garity of newspapers, debased theatres, impure | 
literature and divorces, all of which may be rem- | 
edied, is the belief expressed by Henry Hopkins, | 


president of Williams College, who says: “ One of | 


the most potent, most ubiquitous, most constantly | 
operative causes is the vast volume of criminal 
suggestion flowing in upon the public mind through 


various means, but especially through the public 
press. The reader is taught both how to perform 
the crime and how to avoid punishment.” H. 
Hopkins concluded, however, that the “ total in- 
fluence ” of newspapers is beneficent, but criticized 
them for the alleged tendency to publish undesir- 
able details. 

But why does not President Hopkins trace the 
debasement of the news-publishing to the debase- 
ment of the popular mind to which the public press 
will always cater? The general brutalizing of 
moral feeling, as was pointed out would be the 
case, is due to the wars by which nations have been 
lowering their sense of humanity, righteousness, 
and their spiritual life. 


—--—-- +e —___—_ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States—The United States Supreme Court, in a 
majority opinion, five Justices concurring, has declared the 
Northern Securities Company a combination in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, upholding in its entirety 
the contention of the government and affirming the decree 
of the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Minnesota in every particular. This decision affirms 
the right of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
and extends Federal jurisdiction over State corporations 
beyond the point hitherto acknowledged. 

The bituminous coal miners have lately voted upon the 
proposition made by the operators in reference to wages 
the result of which is that the offer of the operators has 
been accepted, and a strike averted. This decision is be- 
lieved to be largely due to the influence of John Mitchell, 
the president of the union. The number of voters was 
165,887, with 98,514 in favor of accepting the reduction 
and 67,378 for a strike, a majority of 31,140. The agree- 
ment is understood to settle for two years the labor con- 
ditions in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and while it reduces wages 5.5 per cent., it secures to the 
miners certain substantial advantages. 

Vaccination has saved more than 60,000,000 lives in 
the last century, according to Dr. Jay F. Schamberg, 
who said: “It was estimated that in the pre-vaccination 
days from 85 to 95 per cent. of the people had smallpox 
at some period of their life. Of more than 3000 cases of 
smallpox treated in 1901, 1902 and 1903 in the Munici- 
pal Hospital not one had been recently successfully vac- 
cinated.” 

Governor Warfield, of Maryland, has approved bills 
passed by the Legislature which require railroad com- 
panies to provide separate coaches for negro passengers, 
except on express trains and trains with Pullman coaches 
attached. It excludes from its operations employes of 
railroads, nurses and officers in charge of prisoners. 
The provisions do not include electric or street cars. The 
steamboat measure provides for separate compartments 
for white and negro passengers, but there must be no 
discrimination in the quality of accommodations. 

The interesting fact is recorded by the Health Depart- 
ment, of New York, that during last year there were re- 
ported in that city but forty-three cases of smallpox, with 
only five deaths. This rare occurrence of this disease is 
attributed to the efficient measures which have been taken 
in that city to enforce vaccination. 

The Nationa) Anti-Tuberculosis Association has been 
incorporated in Springfield, Ill. The object of the organ- 
ization is to prevent tuberculosis by legislation, and 
through a campaign of education. Acccrding to the in- 
corporators the association is purely philanthropic. Itis 
stated that a systematic campaign against the criminal 
carelessness in regard to the spreading of the disease, 
will be started in the belief that consumption is contag- 
ious, and especially among the poorer class this is not 
recognized. 

A dispatch says: “‘A labor famine exists among the 
cotton planters of Mississippi. where negro farm hands 
cannot be secured to work the lands originally intended 
for cotton planting the forthcoming season. The highest 
wages in the history of the State are being offered with- 
out satisfactory results. The conditions were brought 
about by the frequent lynchings which have followed a 
variety of crimes perpetrated by negroes and the racial 
extermination war in the vicinity of Hattiesburg, where 
the blacks have been intimidated and compelled to leave 
the adjoining counties under death threats.” 

On the 17th earthquake shocks were felt at Seattle and 
also at Victoria in British Columbia. In the latter they 
were of great violence. 

It is stated that in this city, since the first of this year, 
there have been 1716 more deaths from diseases due 
chiefly to climatic conditions, than there were in the cor- 
responding period last year. The total number of deaths 


from First Month lst to Third Mouth 21st wag 6222, of 
these 1227 are attributed to pneumonia, 704 to 
culosis, 155 to smallpox and 176 to typhoid fever, 

On the 13th inst., in consequence of the failure of 
large speculator in cotton, the price of this article fell in 
a few minutes about $13 per bale, causing great excity 
ment and financial loss among many dealers, 

The adherents of Romanism in this country are said tp 
number ten millions or about 11.5 per cent. of the total 
population. Twenty years the proportion was given a 
12 per cent. 

Further earthquake shocks are mentioned ag hay 
occurred on the 16th inst. on the Pacific coast in Wash. 
ington, which have thrown a number of rivers out of thelr 
channels, forming several lakes on the adjacent lowlands, 
The beds of the Queets, Quinault, Wishkah and Hob iy. 
ers, according to the Indians, were raised twenty to 
feet, throwing their volume of flood water into the vy: 
lying between the Olympic Mountain Range and the Py. 
cific Ocean. 

FoREIGN— Russia, it is said, proposes to use a force of 
300,000 against Japan, while 200,000 others will be 
for aggressive action against China, should need arise, 

Port Arthur is reported to have been rendered practi. 
cally uninhabitable by the repeated bombardments, shelly 
having fallen in every part of the town. 

Japan is now reported to have occupied a large partof 
Korea, and Russian troops have continued to come ig 
large numbers into North Korea. The gathering of many 
thousand Chinese troops on the northwestern frontier of 
Manchuria is reported. 

The Emperor of Germany proposes to visit King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy at Naples, arriving there on the 26th 
inst., for a stay of four days. It is stated that these 
rulers wish to have a verbal exchange of views on pending 
international questions. 

The construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
appears likely to be begun in the near future. As pro 
jected it will be about 400 miles shorter than the Cam 
dian Pacific, but will be 3025 miles long, and extend from 
North Bay or Gravenhurst to Butte Inlet or Port Sim 
The estimated cost of the project is $125,000,000. Itis 
said the Canadian Government will assist the enterprise 
by constructing an important section and by guaranteeing 
the bonds of the company. The road will hastemthe set- 
tlement and agricultural development of an enormow 
territory now without railway transportation. 

France and Great Britain have reached an agreement 
respecting certain claims of long standing in Newfound: 
land, which is regarded with much satisfaction according 
to a dispatch from Paris, as it is considered to be a prae- 
tical realization of the friendships established unger the 
pale of the French arbitration treaty, and also as an a 
surance that the Russo-Japanese War has not had the ef- 
fect of disturbing the relations between the allies of the 
two belligerents. 

The advocates of the Pan-American Railway project 
state that by making use of railroads now completed, and 
building about 4800 miles of new railroad in variow 
places, it would be possible to travel by rail from New 
York to Buenos Ayres. The cost of the new roads is & 
timated at $150,000,000. 

NOTICES. 

Tract Association of Friends, — The annul 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evet- 
ing the 30th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports of Auxiliary 
Associations and an interesting report of the Managers 
will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apsort, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., au 
2.50 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requestel. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7,30 P. M., twenty-fir 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Epwarpb G. SMEDLEY, Supit. 
ee a ce 

Disp, at her home in Moorestown, on the sixth of Se 
ond Month, 1904, Louisa Lippincott, widow of Josil 
Lippincott, in the seventy-first year of her age; a mem 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, of New Jersey. 

——., at Philadelphia, on the nineteenth of Third Mont, 
1904, in the eighty-third year of her age, Epira Newsow 
TROTTER; a member of the Monthly Meeting of F 
of Philadelphia for the Western District, and widow 
Joseph H. Trotter. 


WILLIAM H. PILt’S SONS, PRINTERS 
Nq 422 Walnut Street 
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